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COVER:  Aviation  Boatswain’s 
Mate  directs  an  F-4  into 
position  for  carrier  take- 
off. Insert  shows  arm-and- 
hand  signals  used  by  the 
AB  in  this  work.  (L  - R: 
turn  right,  come  forward, 
check  control  surfaces, 
slow  down,  hold.) 
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Bicentennial  Bits 


(March  1775):  One  of  the  finest  military  units  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Marblehead 
militia.  Its  ranks  are  filled  with  fishermen  from  that  seaport.  When  the  British 
invaded  Salem  last  month,  the  “amphibious  soldiers”  responded  to  the  call  to 
arms  and  helped  in  forcing  an  enemy  withdrawal.  At  mid-March,  the  men  laid 
their  weapons  aside  and  “sailed  Ny  50  of  our  fishing  Schooners  for  ye  Banks.  . .” 
in  hopes  of  making  a final  catch  before  the  Fisheries  Act  takes  effect  in  July.  As  a 
result,  the  Marblehead  minutemen  will  not  be  able  to  answer  the  call  at  Lexing- 
i ton  and  (Concord.  However,  later  under  General  John  Glover,  the  unit  will  distin- 
)guish  itself  as  a regular  Army  regiment  at  the  Delaware  Crossing,  the  retreat  at 
New  York  and  other  battles. 


aviation  electronics  moves  indoors 


by  d.  g.  francis 

Remember  the  old  war  movies 
where  the  aircraft  return  to  their 
home  field  from  a mission?  And, 
remember  the  maintenancemen  bus- 
tling about  a snow  packed,  rain  pelt- 
ed or  wind-swept  flightline  in  order 
to  work  on  the  planes?  Some  of 
those  men  were  involved  in  aviation 
electronics  (avionics)  maintenance 
and  to  view  those  films  it  would 
appear  that  those  specialists  lead  a 
rough  life,  frozen  in  the  winter; 
baked  in  the  summer. 

In  today’s  Air  Force,  however, 
the  routine  of  the  avionics  mainten- 
ance specialist  is  not  so  grueling. 
When  these  men  and  women  check 
their  daily  job  assignments,  they 
find  that  most  often  their  work  will 
be  done  inside,  not  on  the  flight 
hne.  In  many  cases,  the  highly 
sophisticated  avionics  systems  found 
aboard  an  aircraft  must  be  removed 
from  the  plane  and  worked  on  in  a 
special  maintenance  facility. 

Certain  specialists  are  responsible 
for  trouble-shooting  particular  avi- 
onics systems  to  determine  how 
much  and  what  maintenance  is  re- 
quired. If  necessary,  the  system  is 
removed  from  the  aircraft  and  taken 
to  the  facility  where  repairs  can  be 
made.  After  being  installed  back 
into  the  plane,  the  system  is 
checked  by  an  avionics  specialist  to 
ensure  proper  operation. 


IN  A VIONICS  Fire  Control  has  nothing  to  do  with  fires,  “ . . . it’s 
four  machine  guns  in  the  tail  of  a B-52. " 
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Though  the  avionics  instrument 
systems  specialists  are  all  assigned  to 
the  same  unit  on  any  given  base 
(such  as  the  showcase  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  the  Avionics 
Maintenance  Squadron  at  Ellsworth 
Air  Force  Base,  S.D.)  not  all  of 
them  are  employed  under  that  basic 
job  title.  Avionics  systems  are  as 
different  as  the  aircraft  in  the  Air 
Force,  even  though  many  of  the 
systems  have  the  same  basic  design 
whether  they  be  for  a bomber, 
fighter,  transport  or  training  aircraft. 

Depending  on  the  base,  the 
major  air  command  and  the  type 
and  number  of  aircraft  assigned, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  12  dif- 
ferent instrument  systems  specialties 
employed.  Some  of  them  are  spe- 
cialized for  specific  operations.  For 
example,  the  specialist  who  performs 
maintenance  on  the  bombardier  or 
navigational  equipment  of  a B-52 
aircraft  is  a Bomb-Nav  maintenance 
specialist.  Though  he  is  an  avionics 
systems  specialist,  he  has  been  given 
additional  training  and  specializes 
only  on  the  Bomb-Nav  systems. 

Another  piece  of  equipment,  and 
one  that  can  be  assigned  to  any 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  inventory, 
is  the  Automatic  Flight  Control 
System,  better  known  as  the  Auto 
Pilot.  Once  again,  although  one  may 
be  an  avionics  systems  specialist,  he 
or  she  might  further  specialize  on 
the  Auto  Pilot  system. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  avi- 
onics systems  are  the  Fire  Control 
Specialists.  “It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fires,”  one  such  specialist  at 
the  sprawling  Ellsworth  facility 
points  out.  “In  our  case,  it’s  four 
machine  guns  in  the  tail  of  a B-52.” 
The  Fire  Control  Specialist  performs 
all  the  required  maintenance  on  the 
B-52  defensive  firepower  weapons 
systems. 

Other  avionics  instrument  sys- 
tems specialists  include  the  radar 
and  radio  specialists.  They  maintain 
the  aircraft  radar  systems  which  are 
used  for  target  validation,  finding 
the  target,  navigation  and  weather. 
They  also  maintain  all  the  communi- 
cations systems  as  well  as  radar 
altimeters  and  rendezvous  beacons. 


A VIONICS  fields  have  been  open  to  women  for  some  time.  This  specialist  performs 
maintenance  on  a sextant  used  by  aircrews  for  navigation. 


Still  other  people  specialize  in  main- 
tenance of  anything  from  the  navi- 
gator’s sextant  to  the  complicated 
console  in  the  cockpit. 

Technical  training  schools  for  all 
the  avionics  instrument  systems  spe- 
cialists follow  basic  training  and, 
depending  on  which  area  a particular 
individual  is  assigned  to  specialize  in, 
the  school  may  last  from  five 
months  to  a year.  The  schools  are 
located  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Keesler 
AFB,  Miss.,  and  Chanute  AFB,  111. 

Regardless  of  the  individual’s 
specialty,  the  training  and  experience 
received  during  a tour  in  today’s  Air 


Force  can  be  quite  rewarding,  par- 
ticularly when  considering  the  over- 
all picture  of  education,  advance- 
ment, security  and  travel.  As  for 
the  training  in  avionics  instrument 
systems,  it  leads  to  experience  which 
can  be  applied  to  practically  any 
type  of  aircraft,  almost  any  place  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  in  the 
military  or  civilian  community. 

An  avionics  maintenance  special- 
ist may  have  to  work  in  the  poor 
weather  once  in  a while,  but  he  or 
she  will  definitely  never  be  “out  in 
the  cold.”  Air  Force  training  and 
assignments  see  to  that. 
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ALL  THE  A V/ONICS  systems  of  a B-52  are  available  in  the  in-door  maintenance  facilities  where  major  inspection  and  repair  work  is 
accomplished.  This  Airman  inserts  part  of  a unit  removed  from  an  aircraft  to  check  its  performance  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 


AVIONICS  gadgets  and  control  systems  are  checked  at  the  in-door  facility  (left)  while  similar  systems  receive  trouble-shooting  by  a specialist 
in  the  cockpit  (right). 
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lighthouse  keepers:  a vanishing  breed 


Since  the  days  of  the  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt  lighthouse  (one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World),  those  structures  have  fasci- 
nated mankind.  They  have  symbol- 
ized hope,  trust  and  vigilance  not 
only  to  mariners,  but  to  all  men. 
These  traits  have  been  preserved  by 
the  lighthouse  keepers  who  were 
ever  watchful  in  sunshine,  darkness, 
fog  and  gale. 


EASTERN  POINT  LIGHT  Storm/Gale 
warning  flags  posted. 


America’s  first  lighthouse  was 
built  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1716. 
Over  the  years,  thousands  of  lights 
were  built  and  supervised  by  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Trea- 
sury. In  1939,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
was  given  responsibility  for  the  light- 
houses and  manned  hundreds  of 
these  structures.  But  today,  of  the 
over  11,000  lights  of  all  types  main- 
tained by  the  Coast  Guard,  only 
150  are  manned  lighthouses. 

The  unique  military  assignment 
of  lighthouse  keeper  is  steadily 
vanishing.  But,  several  hundred  Coast 
Guardsmen  are  still  selected  to  per- 
form such  duty  and  find  it  exciting 
and  important.  Such  is  the  case  for 
six  men  who  keep  two  lighthouses 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.— Cape  Ann 
Light  or  Thatcher’s  Island  (1771) 
and  Eastern  Point  Light  (1831). 

Eastern  Point  Lighthouse  is  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  to  Gloucester 
Harbor,  facing  also  the  North  At- 
lantic. For  over  a hundred  years  it 
has  welcomed  and  guided  home  the 
fleet  of  America’s  oldest  fishing 
port.  Its  light  can  be  seen  13  miles 
out  to  sea  and  its  fog  horn  moans 
twice  every  20  seconds. 

The  lighthouse  is  manned  by  two 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  their  families. 
Boatswain’s  Mate  (BM)  First  Class  Lon 
D.  Reed  is  the  officer  in  charge  and  is 
assisted  by  a Machinery  Technician. 
According  to  Lon,  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job  were  to  be  a BM  First 
Class  and  have  some  background  in 
aids  to  navigation.  He  attended  a six 
week  course  in  Major  Aids  to  Navi- 


gation before  reporting  aboard.  His 
last  assignment  was  on  a cutter. 
Normally,  lighthouse  duty  is  a two  or 
three  year  tour. 

Both  Lon  and  his  assistant  are 
cross-trained  to  perform  each  other’s 
jobs.  A normal  day  begins  at  six 
a.m.,  but  follows  no  set  schedule. 
Rounds  of  the  light  are  made,  logs 


BM  1st  CLASS  Reed  prepares  to  climb 
tower  and  fix  faulty  equipment. 
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EASTERN  POINT  LIGHT  complex  looking  toward  North  Atlantic.  Buildings  house  keepers 


and  their  families. 

and  forms  completed,  cleaning  and 
maintenance  performed  and  equip- 
ment checked.  Although  burned  out 
bulbs  change  automatically,  the  old 
ones  are  manually  replaced  and  the 
power  for  the  light  is  switched  on 
by  hand. 

Other  duties  include:  compass 
and  radio  direction  calibration  for 
mariners,  monitoring  distress  calls, 
turning  on  the  radio  beacon, 
monitoring  and  sending  weather  re- 
ports to  Gloucester  and  Boston 
Coast  Guard  stations,  posting  storm 
warning  flags,  activating  light  and 
fog  horn  signals,  making  visual 
searches  for  boats  in  trouble  and 
maintaining  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Additional  duties  call  for  giving 
first  aid  to  fishermen  on  shore  who 


hook  themselves,  giving  directions 
and  conducting  tours  of  the  light- 
house. Public  relations  are  im- 
portant. The  men  must  answer 
phone  calls  concerning  the  weather, 
disasters,  accidents,  complaints  about 
anything,  or  yells  heard  out  at  sea. 

Although  boring  at  times,  Lon 
Reed  prefers  keeper  duty  to  sea 
duty  since  he  can  be  with  his  fami- 
ly. Eastern  Point  is  not  isolated  and 
all  the  conveniences  of  Gloucester  are 
near.  Mrs.  Reed  is  pleased  with  that 
and  with  the  fact  that  she  can  be 
with  her  husband.  There  is  time  to 
do  all  the  things  that  are  often  put 
off.  Concerning  the  light  and  noise, 
Mrs.  Reed  said  that  after  a while 
you  become  used  to  it  and  that 
neither  she  nor  her  daughter  are 
bothered  by  it. 


CAPE  ANN  LIGHT  looking  northwest  toward  Rockport.  Southern  tower  (ieft)  is  the  only 
one  operational. 


Cape  Ann  Light,  or  Twin  Lights 
as  it  is  called  locally,  is  manned  by 
four  Coast  Guardsmen.  Petty  Officer 
First  Class  Edward  J.  O’Shea  is  in 
charge.  Being  isolated  on  an  island, 
this  light  is  reached  by  boat.  Of  the 
two  towers,  only  the  southern  one 
still  operates. 

Petty  Officer  O’Shea  and  his 
men  operate  on  a schedule  which 
provides  two  weeks  on  and  one 
week  off.  Hence,  the  light  is  main- 
tained by  two  or  three  men.  The 
state  of  cozy  isolation  is  broken 
once  a week  when  a Coast  Guard 
vessel  from  Gloucester  brings  sup- 
plies and  mail. 

When  on  the  mainland,  the  men 
are  free  to  do  as  they  wish.  Two 
are  married  with  families  living  local- 
ly. At  the  light,  the  daily  routine  is 
much  like  Eastern  Point  except  for 
the  feeling  of  isolation.  Logs,  forms, 
maintenance,  weather  reports,  radio 
monitoring,  visual  searches— there  is 
enough  work  to  do,  but  no  hectic 
schedule.  The  most  difficult  chore  is 
climbing  the  400  stone  steps  to  the 
top  of  the  light  when  bulbs  need 
changing. 

Summer  months  are  more  enjoy- 
able since  the  men  can  fish,  play 
sports,  swim  or  just  relax  in  the 
sun.  Passing  fishermen  or  boaters 
stop  to  speak.  Winter  can  be  brutal, 
especially  when  the  fierce  northeast- 
ers pound  into  the  island  and  coast. 
Time  moves  slowly  and  there  is 
plenty  to  spend  catching  up  on  writ- 
ing, reading  or  hobbies. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  that 
manned  lighthouses  are  outdated  and 
costly.  The  trend  is  toward  automa- 
tion. Coast  Guard  plans  call  for 
some  19  lighthouses  to  be  auto- 
mated in  the  next  two  years.  Gone 
from  those  lights  will  be  the  secure, 
reassuring  feeling  of  knowing  that 
when  the  light  and  sound  signals 
began,  a human  being  was  behind 
thenx 

Indeed,  the  lighthouse  keeper  is 
a vanishing  breed.  But  those  who 
remain,  such  as  the  men  at  Eastern 
Point  and  Cape  Ann,  still  carry  on 
the  romantic  tradition  of  the  Coast 
Guard  lighthouse  keeper,  seeing  to 
the  safety  of  the  nation’s  mariners. 
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where : 


A FLIGHT  deck  parking  lot  gets  crowded  with  a full  Air  Wing  aboard  and  alertness  is  the 
watchword. 


A VISU.AL  check  is  made  to  be  certain  the  bridle  is  secure  before  launching  an 
airplane  by  steam  catapult  off  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 


by  p.  e.  k 

photos  by  tom  me  manus,| 

“I  wanted  to  be  where  tli 
Airman  Apprentice  from  Tejoj 
The  young  man  was  stai 
flight  deck  of  an  attack  all 
coast  of  Florida  with  35  kno 
deck.  The  noise  of  the  wind! 
—coupled  with  the  howl  ofj 
up  in  preparation  for  laun(| 
pults  on  the  bow  of  the  ship 


THE  A-4  SKYHA  WK  parked  forward  of  the  siB 
size  of  the  Navy’s  largest  training  aid  in  persfC 
inside  Hangar  One  at  Lakehurst  N.J.,  now  a Aijft 
the  backdrop  for  the  fiery  crash  of  the  German  r 
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AT LAKEHURST,  reproductions  of  the  actual  equipment  that  will  be  worked  with  aboard 
ship  gives  students  the  chance  for  “hands  on”  training.  An  instructor  explains  a lubricating 
point  on  a typical  arresting  gear  engine  below  decks  aboard  CALASSAS-. 


The  young  man  is  school-trained  as  an  Aviation 
Boatswain’s  Mate.  He  is  involved  in  aircraft  handling 
ashore  and  afloat  and  aviation  fire  fighting,  as  well  as 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  fueling  systems,  cata- 
pults and  arresting  gear  aboard  ship. 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mates  begin  their  career  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.J.,  aboard  CALASSES,  the  Navy’s  (and  possible 
the  world’s)  largest  training  aid.  Measuring  400  feet  long, 
120  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high,  the  simulated  aircraft 
carrier  is  used  to  familiarize  the  fiedgling  flight  deck 
crewmen  with  what  actually  goes  on  aboard  a real  carrier. 
“CALASSES”  stands  for  Carrier  Aircraft  Launch  and 
Support  Systems/Equipment  Simulator. 

Housed  in  a national  historical  landmark.  Hangar 
One  at  Lakehurst,  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  School  is 
broken  into  four  subsections. 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Equipment)  operate  and 
maintain  all  shipboard  catapults,  arresting  gear  and 
related  systems.  They  also  operate  and  maintain  shore 
based  arresting  gear  at  Naval  air  stations  throughout  the 
world. 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Handlers)  have  the  mis- 
sion of  handling  all  Naval  aircraft  aboard  ship  and 
ashore.  These  higlily  trained  people  operate  and  main- 
tain all  firefighting  stations  and  equipment  on  the 
carrier’s  flight  and  hangar  decks  as  well  as  conduct  all 
crash  and  salvage  operations. 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Fuelers)  have  the  mission 
of  fueling  all  Naval  aircraft.  They  operate  and  maintain 
all  shipboard  fueling  systems  and  related  equipment  and 
fuel  farms  at  Naval  air  stations  throughout  the  world. 
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The  fourth  section  of  the  school  trains  officers  who 
are  prospective  Air  Department  officers  scheduled  to 
report  to  one  of  the  Navy’s  aircraft  carriers  or  am- 
phibious assault  carriers. 

Classroom  instruction  runs  from  six  to  nine  weeks  in 
length  depending  upon  which  specialty  the  individual  is 
being  trained  in.  Classroom  instruction  is  augmented  by 
as  much  “hands  on”  training  as  can  be  packed  into  the 
relatively  short  curriculum.  That’s  where  CALASSES 
comes  in. 

The  simulated  aircraft  carrier  houses  all  the  equip- 
ment people  will  find  when  they  get  to  their  ship. 
Everything  has  been  scaled  down  but  arresting  gear 
cables  are  still  as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist  and  the 
whirling  propeller  of  the  T-34  training  aircraft  that  is 
taxied  about  CALASSES’  deck  is  real  and  quickly  brings 
home  the  point  that  alertness  is  a constant  watchword 
while  on  the  flight  deck  or  below  on  the  hangar  deck, 
when  aircraft  are  moving.  Even  jets  can  be  dangerous 
since  their  engines  are  capable  of  sucking  a human  being 
into  the  intakes. 

For  these  hazards,  Aviation  Boatswain‘s  Mates  draw 
an  extra  $55  a month  Right  Deck  Pay. 

Meanwhile,  back  aboard  ship,  our  young  Texan 
continues ... 


A VIATION  Boatswain’s  Mates  are  responsible  for  refueling  aircraft. 


THERE  IS  only  one  way  to  secure  an  airplane  to  the  flight  deck. 
The  right  way. 


“You  don’t  realize  back  at  Lakehurst  just  how 
important  our  function  is  out  here.  Moving  airplanes 
around  on  a ship  as  large  as  this  can  be  critical  when 
you  consider  you’re  shifting  an  awful  lot  of  weight 
from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  Maintaining  an 
even  keel  is  not  really  our  responsibility  but  we  have  to 
work  closely  with  the  engineers  below  decks  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  make  sure  we  don’t  upset  the 
balance.  We  tell  the  engineers  if  we  have  to  put  a large 
number  of  aircraft  on  one  side  or  the  other  so  they  can 
pump  ballast  to  the  other.  It’s  really  all  very  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  very  complicated.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber we’re  talking  about  a 60,000-ton-plus  moving  airport 
with  about  4,500  humans  aboard.  Our  aircraft  are  what 
make  this  a fighting  ship  and  if  we  mess  up  we’ve 
managed  to  mess  up  the  whole  fighting  ship. 

“You  get  used  to  the  noise  after  a while.  And,  you 
begin  to  develope  sort  of  a sixth  sense.  It’s  like  playing 
a team  sport.  You  learn  the  positions  and  the  airplanes 
become  the  ball.  You’re  constantly  aware  of  where  the 
ball  is  except  there  may  be  a half  dozen  or  so  balls  in 
this  game  at  any  one  time.  What  I mean  is,  when  we’re 
in  a launch  cycle,  there  are  airplanes  taxiing  onto  the 


A THUMBS  up  tells  the  Catapult  Officer  the  aircraft  is  ready  for 
launch. 
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TIE  DOWN  chains  are  moved  to  the  lo- 
cation where  they  will  be  used  to  secure  the 
airplane  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Aviation 
Boatswain’s  Mates  are  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  aircraft  stay  where  they  are  parked 
regardless  of  the  sea  conditions. 


catapults  up  on  the  bow.  We’ve  got  to  be'  aware  of 
them  so  they  won’t  be  turning  their  tail  into  us  and 
blowing  us  off  the  flight  deck  when  they  add  power.  At 
the  same  time  we  might  have  another  airplane  jockeying 
into  position  for  his  turn  on  the  catapult. 

“While  all  this  is  going  on  everything  is  being  made 
ready  for  recovery  of  aircraft  that  are  returning  from 
the  previous  launch.  The  flight  deck  landing  area  has  to 
be  made  clear  which  includes  checking  each  arresting 
cable.  When  the  planes  begin  landing  we  have  to  be  on 
the  constant  alert  to  the  remote  possibility  of  one  of 
those  cables  breaking.  That’s  64,000  pounds  being 
brought  to  a dead  stop  in  300  to  400  feet  from  a 
speed  of  about  150  miles  per  hour.  That’s  action!  Tires 
can  blow  out  and  a piece  of  rubber  half  the  size  of  your 
hand  moving  through  the  air  after  a blowout  can  go 
through  the  skin  of  an  airplane— not  to  mention  what  it 
can  do  to  your  body. 


“But  1 wouldn’t  trade  places  with  the  guys  down  in 
the  engine  room  or  up  in  the  radar  shacks  either.  We 
work  long  and  hard.  When  flight  operations  are  over 
that’s  when  we  ‘turn  to’  and  do  the  maintenance  on 
our  gear. 

“1  used  to  envy  the  policeman  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  busiest  intersection  in  town  and  kept 
traffic  moving.  He  was  the  center  of  attraction  and 
carried  a lot  of  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  1 kind  of 
see  myself  in  a similar  situation  except  our  ‘cars’  weigh 
12  times  more  and  move  three  times  faster. 

“1  can  immediately  see  what  1 have  accomplished  at 
the  end  of  a day’s  work.  If  my  equipment  works  and 
I’ve  done  my  job  well,  we’ve  completed  a successful 
evolution  as  a fighting  machine.” 

According  to  our  Texan,  “It’s  a great  job  . . . 
dangerous  maybe,  but  great!!!” 

It’s  a good  attitude  to  have  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


KNOWING  WHERE  everything  is  is  essenti- 
al. Flight  deck  control  knows  what  airplanes 
are  where  at  all  times. 


ordnance  - where  teamwork  counts 


by  sgt.  peggy  cauley,  usmc 


Corporal  Bob  Martin,  stationed 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.,  holds  one  of  the 
Corps’  most  challenging  jobs.  Bob, 
who  has  worked  his  way  up,  not 
only  in  rank  but  also  in  responsibili- 
ty, carries  the  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  of  an  Aviation  Ordnance 
Technician.  Working  on  and  off  the 
flightline,  his  duties  include  account- 
ing for,  testing,  maintaining,  as- 
sembling and  transporting  sophisti- 
cated air-launch  missiles  and  conven- 
tional weapons. 

Working  with  a team  of  other 
Marines  beneath  the  wing  of  a jet 
aircraft,  Cpl.  Martin  helps  to  lock 
several  practice  bombs  into  a bomb 
rack.  When  they’re  finished,  the 
pilot  will  be  flying  to  a test  bomb- 
ing range  to  practice  his  delivery 
accuracy  with  the  aircraft’s  weapons. 
The  pilot’s  proficiency  with  these 
airborne  weapons  is  all  important  to 
the  Marine  Corps’  concept  of  provid- 
ing close-air-support  to  its  troops  on 
the  ground. 

Before  the  practice  bombs  were 
loaded,  Cpl.  Martin  completely 
checked  out  the  aircraft’s  armament. 


THIRTY  of  these  25  pound  bombs  will  be 
loaded  on  the  wings  of  an  A6A  Intruder  jet 
by  ordnance  technicians  like  the  one  above 
for  practice  missions. 


I 


photos  by  sgt.  dan  webb,  usmc 


THESE  FIV E-pound  Mark  106  practice 
bombs  used  for  target  practice  make  pilot 
training  more  worthwhile  by  enabling  pilots 
to  determine  how  accurate  they  are.  The 
bombs  will  be  attached  to  Harrier  aircraft 
by  ordnance  technicians  like  the  one  at  left. 
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electrical  fusing,  firing  and  release 
circuits  as  well  as  the  racks,  launch- 
ers, adapters  and  other  armament/ 
ordnance  components.  His  thorough 
training  ensures  that  each  pilot’s 
training  session  will  come  off  with- 
out a hitch. 

Later,  it  may  not  be  just  a train- 
ing session. 

Bob  entered  the  Marine  Corps  as 
an  18-year-old,  fresh  from  high 
school,  on  an  aviation  guarantee.  He 
had  always  been  interested  in  air- 
I craft  and  mechanics.  He  scored  well 
; on  all  his  evaluation  tests  in  recruit 
! training  and  received  orders  for 
I Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn., 

' where  he  first  attended  a one-week 
aviation  familiarization  course  before 
going  through  the  12-week  Aviation 
Ordnance  “A”  School  for  instruction 
on  missile  maintenance,  test  equip- 
ment, ejector  and  bomb  rack  main- 
tenance, aircraft  guns  and  gun  pod 
maintenance. 

When  Bob  completed  his  training 
at  “A”  School,  he  went  on  to  big- 
ger and  better  things— with  a set  of 
orders  to  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Iwakuni,  Japan.  Instead  of 
Japan  he  might  have  gone  to  Ka- 
neohe Bay,  Hawaii;  El  Toro,  Calif.; 
Beaufort,  S.C.;  Yuma,  Ariz.;  or 
Cherry  Point. 


AN  ORDNANCE  technician  (above)  at- 
taches a five-pound  practice  bomb  to  a 
coupling  that  will  be  placed  on  the  wing  of 
an  A V-8A  while  another  (below)  attaches 
a 25  pound  practice  bomb  to  the  wing  of 
an  A 6 A Intruder. 


From  Japan,  he  traveled  to  the 
home  of  the  Second  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  at  Cherry  Point,  where  he 
joined  Marine  Fighter  Attack  Train- 
ing Squadron  542  equipped  with  the 
AV8A  Harrier  jet.  This  British- 
designed  plane,  capable  of  vertical 
and  short  take-offs  and  landings,  has 
been  modified  to  fire  the  Sidewinder 
missile. 

When  Cpl.  Martin  is  promoted  to 
sergeant  he  will  move  up  to  larger 
responsibilities.  Right  behind  him  an- 
other Marine,  who  probably  started 
out  the  same  as  Martin  did,  will 
take  over  for  him.  With  each  promo- 
tion to  one  of  nine  enlisted  ranks. 
Bob  will  gain  added  experience  in 
management  and  administration. 
New  positions  in  the  aviation  ord- 
nance field  will  be  opening  up  all 
the  time  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  filled  by  men  like  Cpl.  Bob 
Martin. 

Martin  is  a fictitious  name.  It 
could  belong  to  any  one  of  many 
Marines,  or  represent  a composite  of 
several.  Regardless,  Cpl.  Martin  is 
the  personification  of  real  men  in 
the  aviation  ordnance  field  who 
enjoy  their  work  and  understand 
their  importance  to  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  nation. 
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working  and  playing  hard 


the  army  in  germany 


The  fog  clung  to  the  ground  on 
this  placid  spring  morning  as  the 
children  of  Pflanzeburg,  West  Ger- 
many, were  rising  and  preparing  to 
go  to  school.  The  sun  appeared  over 
the  gently  rolling  countryside  and 
the  people  of  this  small  rural  town 
began  opening  their  homes  and 
shops  to  greet  the  new  day.  The 
sound  of  distant  thunder  seemed  to 
indicate  an  approaching  storm. 

The  thunder  grew  to  a rumble 
and  then  intensified  to  a roar.  With 
a swiftness  that  defies  the  imagina- 
tion, the  tranquil  scene  became  a 
vision  of  men  and  machines  as  a 
U.S.  Army  armored  column  churned 
down  the  road  toward  the  peaceful 
village. 

It  may  sound  like  the  beginning 
of  World  War  III,  but  the  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  self- 
-propelled  guns  of  this  Army  task 
force  have  visited  Pflanzeburg  be- 
fore. The  villagers  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  occasional  intru- 
sion and  accept  it  as  a necessity 
because  of  their  close  proximity  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Communist 
border.  The  Germans  are  still  very 
much  aware  of  the  Russian  over- 
throw of  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  realize  that  the 
same  tanks  that  rolled  over  these 
countries  are  sitting  and  waiting  be- 
hind the  “Iron  Curtain.” 

For  the  300,000  men  and 
women  who  are  stationed  with  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Germany, 
there  is  a realization  that  the  cold 
war  of  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  is 
a daily  reality,  especially  when  seen 
from  the  German  point  of  view. 
Training  in  the  States  seems  routine 
when  compared  with  training  in 
Europe.  Our  presence  in  Germany  is 
a method  of  discouraging  aggression, 
but  the  training  reflects  actual 
situations  which  could  develop  if 
more  peaceful  methods  are  not  ef- 
fective. 


by  joe  Schwartz 


THE  BERLIN  WALL,  a grim  reminder  for  the  presence  of  American  forces  in  Europe. 


ARMORED  personnel  carriers  roll  towards  an  exercise  target  area  during  training  in 
Germany,  above,  while  members  of  a Canadian  (NATO)  mechanized  group  prepare  to 
defend  a West  German  village  from  assult  during  a mock  exercise.  A soccer  game  continues 
in  the  background. 
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The  U.S.  Army  is  just  part  of 
the  free  world  forces  which  maintain 
and  train  troops  in  Germany  as  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO).  NATO  was  formed 
in  1949  to  unite  those  countries  of 


the  Free  World,  which  had  common 
European  interests,  in  a partnership 
that  was  strong  enough  to  withstand 
Communist  aggression.  The  Berlin 
Wall,  the  police  dogs,  guard  towers. 
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the  tangles  of  rusty  barbed  wire  and 
the  well-armed  Czech  border  guards 
indicate  that  the  need  for  this  uni- 
fied force  still  exists. 

Joint  service  operations  with 
units  from  other  NATO  countries 
are  commonplace  and  enable  soldiers 
from  the  United  States  to  meet  serv- 
icemen and  women  from  the  other 
member  nations. 

Everything  in  European  travel 
brochures  is  close  at  hand.  The 
Eiffel  Tower,  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  “Blue”  Danube,  Paris,  London, 
Bonn,  Rome,  Athens  and  Zurich  are 
all  accessible  and  can  be  visited 
while  on  leave. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women 
stationed  in  Europe  find  plenty  to 
do  in  the  towns  where  they  are 
stationed.  There  are  movies  and  dis- 
cotheques, shops  and  beer  halls, 
tours  and  scenic  boat  rides  which 
glide  past  old  castles  and  churches. 
And  don’t  forget  the  super  restau- 
rants and  the  traditional  German 
“oompah”  bands.  Most  Army  posts 
in  Germany  have  their  own  sky  div- 
ing clubs,  motorcycle  clubs,  model 
airplane  clubs,  craft  shops  and  a 
myriad  of  other  activities  with  at 
least  one  that  would  appeal  to 
anybody.  The  Army’s  two  rest  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
are  popular  places  to  visit  on  the 
weekends.  They  offer  everything 
from  skiing  to  sailing— and  the  price 
of  the  weekend  includes  all  the 
clean,  crisp  mountain  air  and 
sunshine  one  desires. 

Many  soldiers  take  advantage  of 
the  German  language  courses  offered 
on  their  posts  and  share  experiences 
and  customs  with  the  people  they 
meet  while  stationed  in  Germany. 
This  close  contact  with  another 
culture  becomes  an  education  in 
itself. 

The  tanks  will  continue  to  rum- 
ble through  Pflanzeburg  toward  an 
objective  that  for  the  time  being 
does  not  exist,  and  soldiers  will  con- 
tinue to  see  the  wonders  of  Europe. 
But  the  Army  is  not  in  Germany 
for  tourism  alone.  It  is  there  to 
defend  our  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  friends.  And  while  the 
playing  hard  will  be  remembered,  it 
is  the  working  and  training  hard 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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THE  EAGLE’S  NEST  is  visited  frequentiy  by  American  forces  members  stationed  in  Europe. 
It  is  located  atop  Kehlstein  Mount  overlooking  Berchtesgaden  Valley. 
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